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REV. ALFRED FAWKES. 

THE two greatest names in English apologetic are 
Butler and Paley: the Analogy of the first, and the 
Evidences of the second, have formed the tradition, the 
one of the Oxford, the other of the Cambridge, theologi- 
cal school. The ground, however, has shifted: while effec- 
tive as an answer to eighteenth-century Deism, neither 
work is very convincing to-day. But neither Butler nor 
Paley should be judged by his most widely read treatise. 
The Fifteen Sermons upon Human Nature (1729) are as 
cogent on their own ground as they were when they were 
written; the Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy 
(1785) retain their place in, and need not fear comparison 
with, the ethical thought of later time. Paley, in particu- 
lar, represents the English mind, if not at its highest, cer- 
tainly at its best. The outlook of the professional advo- 
cate, whether of religion or morals, is foreign to him. Of 
the training on which this outlook follows it has been 
said — "Une formation speciale et d6fectueuse cree neces- 
sairement une mentality particuliere et inferieure." 1 He 
has no trace of this caste bias; his is the open, or lay, mind. 
His characteristic quality was good sense. He did not 
affect indifference to his career: in 1772 he refused to sign 
a petition in favour of the modification of the subscription 
to the XXXIX Articles (then required as a condition of 
matriculation), on the plea that "he was too poor to keep 
a conscience." The remark is sufficient proof that his 
sympathies were an open secret: and there were limits 
beyond which his opportunism would not go. He chose 
as a divinity thesis for his B.A. degree the non-eternity of 
future punishments — later, in his Moral and Political 
Philosophy, he suggests that there may be "little to choose 

l Autour d'un petit livre. A. Loisy. XXXV. 
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between the condition of the worst man who is received 
into heaven, and that of the best who is excluded"; and in 
1785, when he was warned that the parable of the pigeons, 
in that famous book, would hinder his being made a Bishop, 
his answer was, "Well, Bishop or no Bishop, let it stand." 
The passage which is said to have given lasting offence to 
George III is as follows: 

"If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of com; and if (instead 
of each picking where and what it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, 
and no more) you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got 
into a heap, keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps 
worst, pigeon of the flock; sitting round and looking on, all the winter, 
whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting it; and if a 
pigeon more hardy or hungry than the rest touched a grain of the hoard, 
all the others instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces; if you 
should see this, you would see nothing more than what is every day prac- 
tised and established among men. Among men you see the ninety-and- 
nine toiling and scraping together a heap of superfluities for one (and this 
one, too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst of the whole set, a child, a 
woman, a madman, or a fool) ; getting nothing for themselves all the while 
but a little of the coarsest of the provision, which their own industry pro- 
duces; looking quietly on, while they see the fruits of all their labour spent 
or spoiled; and, if one of the number take or touch a particle of the hoard, 
the others joining against him, and hanging him for the theft." 

Paley justifies the institution of property, "which, in 
the view of it above given, is so paradoxical and unnatural," 
on purely utilitarian grounds, and denies it any mystical 
or metaphysical sanction: the foundation of the right to 
property is "the Law of the Land." This was very plain 
speaking. It could only have come from a man open to 
the best influences of his generation; and it is greatly to 
Paley's credit that he should have refused to let the liberty 
of the thinker be stifled by the interest or professional 
instinct of the priest. 

Such disinterestedness was exceptional. The frank 
place-hunting of the clergy of the time was, perhaps, not 
more offensive than the veiled self-seeking of a later period; 
but it was very much more transparent. When Paley's 
patron, Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, was dying, his 
son, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, was engaged in assize 
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business at the cathedral city. The bishop's death was 
hourly expected, and a horse was kept saddled at Rose 
Castle so that a messenger might be dispatched immedi- 
ately to inform his son of the event. When this messenger 
arrived in Carlisle, he found that not all his haste had pre- 
vented the news getting there before him; and an eager 
applicant had already set off for London to secure the 
minister's influence in the succession to the see. Readers 
of Anthony Trollope will recall the chapter in Barchester 
Towers in which the conflicting feelings with which Arch- 
deacon Grantly watched his father's life slowly ebbing are 
described. 

The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, of 
which a German translation appeared in 1788, owes much 
to Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), in whose Light of Nature 
Pursued Paley found "more original thinking and observa- 
tion than in any other writer — not to say in all others put 
together." The prolixity of this work deters the modern 
reader; Mackintosh describes its author as "a metaphysi- 
cal Montaigne." The epithet must be taken in a loose 
sense; and not even so could it be applied to Paley, who is 
thoroughly English, in being thoroughly unmetaphysical. 
He has little care for system: his argument, though based 
as a whole upon utility, stands side by side with reasonings 
drawn from an older and a rival school. Thus, while los- 
ing something of the demonstration of the later Utilitari- 
anism, he avoids its dogmatic paradox: he would rather be 
inconsistent than absurd. The instinctive judgment of the 
"plain honest man," to which Butler, with the intuitional 
school, appeals, seems to him an insufficient basis for moral- 
ity : he distrusts theory, and will not readily leave the solid 
ground of facts. What are called the moral instincts can 
be accounted for in other and more obvious ways than 
intuition; here he lays stress on the process of association. 
These instincts exhibit no uniformity; they "bend to cir- 
cumstances"; "upon the whole, it appears to me, either 
that there exist no such instincts, or, that they are not to be 
distinguished from prejudices and habits — on which account 
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they cannot be depended upon in moral reasoning." And 
"the laws of custom are very apt to be mistaken for the 
order of Nature. For which reason I suspect that a system 
of morality built upon instincts will only find out reasons 
and excuses for opinions and practices already established, — 
will seldom correct or reform either." This suspicion 
suggests itself in connection with certain bypaths of modern 
thinking, which may be described as reasons for believing 
without evidence — i.e., for irrational belief. Tulloch's 
criticism of The Grammar of Assent is that it is rather "an 
ingenious elaboration of the fact " that men have certain 
beliefs than a justification either of these beliefs or of their 
acceptance. "Assent divorced from reason can be nothing 
but credulity; and Dr. Newman's Assent is nothing else." 
(Edinburgh Review, October 1870.) 

Matibre et M&moire is a more scientific work than the 
Grammar of Assent. But the present vogue of the Berg- 
sonian philosophy would have been displeasing to the 
eighteenth century mind. 

In the chapter on the Divine Benevolence we find the 
well-known reflection — "I seem to see the benevolence of 
the Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very young 
children, than in anything in the world," and he concludes 
that "God wills and wishes the happiness of his creatures," 
so that "the method of coming at the will of God concern- 
ing any action by the light of nature is to inquire into the 
tendency of that action to promote or diminish the general 
happiness." Nor does he shrink from the consequences 
of this position. The term happiness denotes "a certain 
state of the nervous system in that part of the human frame 
in which we feel joy and grief, passion and affection"; and 
"pleasures differ in nothing but in continuance and inten- 
sity." The frankness of these admissions will dispose 
the reader to accept the writer's warning against the 
danger of misconception. "There is scarcely any delusion 
by which men are greater sufferers in their happiness than 
by their expecting too much from those intense delights 
which vulgarly usurp the name of pleasure. The very 
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expectation spoils them." Neither, on the other hand, 
does happiness consist in the apathy, or ataraxy, of the 
old philosophers: 

"for which reason the expectations of those who retire from their shops 
and counting-houses to enjoy the remainder of their days in leisure and 
tranquillity are seldom answered by the effect; much less of such as in a 
fit of chagrin shut themselves up in cloisters or hermitages, or quit the 
world and their station in it for solitude and repose." 

Again, in this connection he speaks of the "intolerable 
vacuity of mind" which carries the idle rich to gambling 
and racing — pursuits in which the possibility of success 
bears no proportion to the certainty of solicitude; and of 
"the peevishness of monks and such as lead a monastic 
life." And over-refinement of reasoning misleads. Ap- 
pearances may no doubt deceive; but "though the appar- 
ent happiness of mankind be not always the measure of 
their real happiness, it is the best measure we have." The 
conclusion being — 

"First, that happiness is pretty equally divided amongst 
the different orders of civil society. 

"Secondly, that vice has no advantage over virtue, even 
with respect to this world's happiness." With the Aristote- 
lian reflection that "man is a bundle of habits," and the 
reminder that virtue is positive — "a state of mere unprofit- 
ableness will not go unpunished" — the first division of the 
book ends. 

It is the utility of any moral rule, and this alone, which 
is the ground of its obligation. "Actions are to be esti- 
mated by their tendency. Whatever is expedient is 
right." The consideration of general consequences — to 
which Paley gives prominence, and which is conclusive 
against the refinements of casuistry — hinders this maxim 
from degenerating into license in the case of individuals 
and Machiavellianism in that of communities. What are 
called casus conscientice may, with few exceptions, be 
solved by the distinction between particular and general, 
immediate and remote results. The particular conse- 
quence e.g. of coining is the loss of a guinea to the person 
Vol. XXVII.— No. 2. 5 
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who receives the counterfeit coin: the general consequence 
is the disuse of money as a means of exchange. Hence 
the severity with which it is punished; and what seems to 
some the harshness of the English Law towards offences 
against property: in an industrial community such offences 
touch the springs of life. On social ethics he is in many 
respects in advance of his generation. A man e.g. who 
misuses his influence as a voter, or a patron, commits a 
graver crime than many a violation of what moralists call 
a "perfect" right. Homely duties, such as the avoidance 
of waste, are put on a religious foundation: the claims of 
the brute creation are placed high — the slaughter of animals 
for food can scarcely, he thinks, be justified by natural 
law. The freedom of the seas — the mare liberum — is pro- 
claimed. The navigation of home waters may be restricted, 
but, 

"when Spain asserts her right to the Pacific Ocean, and Portugal to the 
Indian seas, or when any nation extends its pretensions much beyond the 
limits of its own territories, they erect a claim which interferes with the 
benevolent designs of Providence, and which no human authority can 
justify." 

A lie is a breach of promise, an engagement to veracity 
being involved in the notion of discourse. 

"Pious frauds, as they are improperly enough called, pretended inspi- 
rations, forged books, counterfeit miracles . . . may sometimes, 
though seldom, have been set up and encouraged with a design to do good. 
But the good they aim at requires that the belief of them should be per- 
petual — which is hardly possible; and the detection of the fraud is sure to 
disparage the credit of all pretensions of the same nature. Christianity 
has suffered more injury from this cause than from all other causes put 
together." 

Nor does the tendencious historian escape. There may 
be "lies of omission." A writer of English history — the 
reference to Hume is obvious — 

"who, in his account of the reign of Charles the First, should wilfully sup- 
press any evidence of that prince's despotic measures and designs, might 
be said to he: for, by entitling his book A History of England, he engages 
to relate the whole truth of that history, or, at least, all that he knows of 
it." 
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Of oaths, "in no country in the world are their forms 
worse contrived either to convey the meaning, or to impress 
the obligation, of an oath, than in our own." As becomes 
a Whig of '88, he repudiates non-resistance. The Oath 
of Allegiance "permits resistance to the king, when his ill- 
behaviour or imbecility is such as to make resistance 
beneficial to the community." That this is the animus 
imponentis is clear from the fact that this oath comes to us 
from the Convention Parliament of 1688. It does not 
require obedience to such commands of the king as are 
unauthorized by law; nor does it apply to a king who is 
not so de facto. The relation of ruled to ruler is reciprocal, 
and lapses when the ruler no longer rules. At the same 
time the Social Contract is rejected, as "unfounded in its 
principle and dangerous in its application." The only 
ground of the subject's obligation is "the will of God, as 
collected from Expediency." 

His account of the Ethics of Subscription will not satisfy 
those who attempt to exploit the formularies of the English 
Church as a barrier against the application of critical and 
scientific methods to theology. With reference to the 
XXXIX Articles, under which (Article VIII) the Three 
Creeds fall, "the legislature of the 13th Eliz. (1571) is the 
imposer"; and the intention was "to exclude from offices 
in the Church, 

1. All abbettors of Popery. 

2. Anabaptists; who were at that time a powerful party 
on the Continent. 

3. The Puritans; who were hostile to an episcopal con- 
stitution: and in general the members of such leading sects 
or foreign establishments as threatened to overthrow our 
own." 

It is only by a palpable anachronism that the Articles 
can be held to apply to later controversies : persons who do 
not fall under one of these three categories are entitled to 
subscribe. To question this right is "to apply a rule of 
law to a purpose for which it was not intended. Under 
which description," he adds — with a quaint reminiscence 
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of obsolete but at the time still unrepealed legislation — 
"may be ranked an officious revival of the laws against 
Popish priests and dissenting teachers." 

The authority of a Church Establishment is founded on 
its utility: "other motives and ends have served only to 
debase the institution and to introduce into it numerous 
corruptions and abuses." And "it cannot be proved that 
any form of Church Government was laid down in the 
Christian Scriptures with a view of fixing a constitution for 
succeeding ages." Paley would have held, with Selden, 
that "they are equally mad who say bishops are so jure 
divino that they must be continued; and they who say they 
are so anti-christian that they must be put away. All is 
as the State likes." He is a church reformer: "the too 
great length of church services is unfavourable to piety"; 
and he would have "the Psalms and Lessons either left to 
the choice of the minister, or better accommodated to the 
capacity of the audience and the edification of modern 
life." The liturgy should also contain "as few contro- 
verted propositions as possible. . . . Why should 
every position which a Church maintains be woven with 
so much industry into the forms of public worship?" The 
reference seems to be to the Athanasian Creed. 

He was also what would now be called a Liberal Church- 
man. The Reformers "exonerated Christianity of a 
weight which sunk it"; and 

"he who, by a diligent and faithful examination of the original records, 
dismisses from the system one article which contradicts the apprehension, 
the experience, or the reasoning of mankind, does more towards recom- 
mending the belief, and, with the belief, the influence of Christianity, to 
the understanding and consciences of serious inquirers, and through them 
to universal reception and authority, than can be effected by a thousand 
contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establishment." 

This absence of professional or pietistic bias gives weight 
to his famous criticism of Gibbon. 

"Who can refute a sneer? Who can compute the number, much less, one 
by one, scrutinize the justice, of those disparaging insinuations which 
crowd the pages of this elaborate history? What reader suspends his 
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curiosity, or calls off his attention from the principal narrative, to examine 
references, to search into the foundation, or to weigh the reason, propriety, 
and force, of every transient sarcasm and sly allusion, by which the 
Christian testimony is depreciated and traduced; and by which, never- 
theless, he may find his persuasion afterwards unsettled and perplexed?" 

Slavery excites his indignation. The American Revolu- 
tion, he believes will conduce, "and who knows but that 
it was designed? — to accelerate the fall of this abominable 
tyranny;" and his trust in the British Parliament is limited; 
it is open to question "whether a legislature which has so 
long lent its support to the support of an institution replete 
with human misery, is to be trusted with an Empire the 
most extensive ever attained in any age or generation of 
the world." 

The Duel is condemned; nor will he distinguish the 
guilt of the challenged from that of the challenger. With 
regard to Divorce, while confining it to "the single case of 
adultery in the wife" he allows remarriage. His attitude 
towards the question as a whole, while leaning to rigorism, 
is eminently unmystical, the reason for the permanence of 
marriage is not the sacramental nature of the contract, 
but the public good. But the good of the individual must 
give way to that of the community. 

"If a married pair, in actual and irreconcilable discord, complain that 
their happiness would be better consulted by permitting them to deter- 
mine a connection which is become odious to both, it may be told them 
that the same permission, as a general rule, would produce libertinism, 
dissension and misery amongst thousands who are now virtuous and 
quiet and happy in their condition: and it ought to satisfy them to reflect 
that, when their happiness is sacrificed to the operation of an unrelenting 
rule, it is sacrificed to the happiness of the community." 

He is an advocate of a House of Lords; but from no very 
flattering view of the capacity of hereditary legislators. 
"We do not suppose the nobility to be more unprejudiced 
than others; we only suppose that their prejudices will be 
different from, and may occasionally counteract, those of 
others." A proposition to which the most stalwart Radi- 
cal may assent. On the Criminal Law he is behind Beccaria 
and the continental jurists of his school. He justifies 
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"the multiplicity of capital offences" under the then exist- 
ing English Law on the ground that these laws were never 
meant to be carried into indiscriminate execution. "By 
this expedient, few actually suffer death, whilst the dread 
and danger of it hang over the crimes of many"; a fact 
which to a modern jurist supplies an additional argument 
against the odious system which he defends. On tariffs 
and commercial legislation he is sound; he was a Free 
Trader before Free Trade. 

"As in many subjects, so especially in those which relate to commerce, 
to plenty, to riches, and to the number of people, more is wont to be ex- 
pected from laws than laws can do. . . . The natural basis of trade 
is rivalship of quality and price; or, which is the same thing, of skill and 
industry. Every attempt to force trade by operation of law, that is, by 
compelling persons to buy goods at one market which they can obtain 
cheaper and better from another, is sure to be either eluded by the quick- 
sightedness and incessant activity of private interest or to be frustrated 
by retaliation. One half of the commercial laws of many States are calcu- 
lated merely to counteract the restrictions which have been imposed by 
other States. Perhaps the only way in which the interposition of law is 
salutary in trade is in the prevention of frauds." 

More, perhaps, than any one writer — with the possible 
exception of Horace — Paley has left his mark on our Eng- 
lish public school and university training; and so on the 
national mind. Oxford has been the home of ideas and 
the starting point of movements. Both are partial and 
passing. Cambridge has been the university of common 
sense — which, if it appears to enthusiasts dull, and if at 
times it degenerates into common nonsense, "never fail- 
eth": it has worn, it wears, and it will continue to wear, 
well. The Age of System is over: what to a generation 
brought up under T. H. Green, or even Henry Sidgwick, 
seemed Paley's defects, are now counted to him for right- 
eousness — his distaste for the schematized- and formal, 
and for abstractions; his persistent appeal to utility and 
expediency; his inclination to rule of thumb. Pattison 
notices the curious, and purely English, connection between 
the Catholic revival and an a priori philosophy. (Memoirs, 
p. 167.) And the anomaly of the latter having been "im- 
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ported into Oxford by a sound Liberal, the late Professor 
Green, can only be accounted for," he adds unkindly, "by 
a certain puzzle-headedness on the part of the Professor, 
who was removed from the scene before he had time to see 
how eagerly the Tories began to carry off his honey to 
their hive." Both are now on the wane. The thinking 
of the twentieth century is falling back upon that of the 
eighteenth. Sense, reinforced by more exact knowledge, 
is taking the place of the cloudy and loose-textured notions 
of the intermediate age. 

Alfred Fawkes. 
Ashbt St. Ledgebs, England. 



